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THE SOUTHERN TRIP 





Chirty-fourth Street 





TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 


Madison Avenue- fifth Avenue, New York 
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IMPORTERS SINCE 1866 





MrGibhou & Co. 


1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVE. 





Our January Inventory Sale offers a once a 
year Opportunity to Secure Reliable House- 
keeping Linens and Interior Furnishings at 
a Genuine Saving. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


HANDKERCHIEFS DECORATIVE LINENS 
LACE CURTAINS AND CURTAIN MATERIALS 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS ARTISTIC FURNITURE 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
BLANKETS ‘AN 
COMPOR TABLES BEDS AND BEDDING 


LAMPS—SHADES—MIRRORS 


McGIBBON FOR QUALITY 
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PECIAL. F ORMULAS 


for the CARE of the HAIR 


OR many years in successful use with the Ogilvie Sisters’ 

private clientele, these highly efficacious preparations for the 
scalp and hair from their own formulas are now offered for the 
first time to a prospective patronage at large. 


TONIC for OILY HAIR 


As st every thoughtful feminine knows, oily hair is caused by oil 
glan ae that become inflamed and then expa and ar d leak, issuing their 
he hi 


lubrication upon the scalp instead of t lair x 
This tonic restores the glands to the 1 s, thus stimulating 
circulation and enabling them to lubries at the roots without undue 
leakage. The hair is strengthened, stops falling out, and displays 
all its silky luster and natural beauty. 

Furthermore, it not only removes dust and excessive oil, but makes 
the hair wonderfully easy to do up. $2.00, postpaid 





TONIC for DRY HAIR 





Undernourished hair is always pape The scalp is continually 
peeling and the hair becomes brittle eaking off at the roots and ends. 
This tonic not only provides nourishment <2 scalps lacking natural 
oils, but acts as a marvelous stimulant, storing the hair to its 
normal strength and rendering it luxuric us +r aantanl as well as 
soft and glossy. Then, too, it almost immediately frees the scalp of 
its tenseness. $2.00, postpaid 


A TONIC for WHITENING the HAIR 


Especially prepared to give yellowish gray hair a pure white tinge— 


the much admired crown of silver threads t is not a bleach, but an 
effective hair tonic, cleansing the scalp, making the h alr bright, fluffy 
and lustrous 2.75, postpaid 


HENNA SHAMPOO 
This shampoo powder imparts a beautiful luster to any shade of hair, 
while cleansing it It does not dye and does not pesch, but accen- 
tuates the lights of your natural shade to be st adve sitar 

Two sizes, $0. 50 and $1.00 


.. | t 505 Fifth Avenue 
v New York 
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The World To-Day 


VERY woman in America of whatever political commit- 

ment, can, without violence to her party loyalty, accept the 
confession of faith made by Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, in 
interpretation of the words of Abraham Lincoln, the first Re- 
publican President of this nation. 

In President Wilson’s last message to Congress, he said: 

“1 found my thought dominated by an immortal sentence of 
Abraham Lincoln’s, ‘Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and :n that faith let us dare to do our duty as we understand it ’"— 
a sentence immortal because it embodies in a form of utter sim- 
plicity and purity the essential faith of the nation, the faith in 
which it was conceived and the 


All of these matters are those which concern women voters. 
It will be noted that President Wilson has invited many women, 
and among them Mrs. Catt, to serve on his committee for starving 
China. 

It is not enough for Woman Citizen readers to watch national 
legislation, they must watch international changes, too. The 
world’s topography is as shifting as the sands in these days. 
Moods may change and international sympathies shift but the 
great fundamentals of democracy and justice ought to carry over 
from personal to national and from national to international 
problems reasserting the faith that right makes might. 


faith in which it has grown to 
glory and power. 

“With that faith and the 
birth of a nation, founded upon 
it, came the hope into the world 
that a new order would prevail 
throughout the affairs of man- 
kind, an order in which reason 
and right would take prece- 
dence of covetousness and 
force, and I believe that I ex- 
press the wish and purpose of 
every thoughtful American 
when I say that this sentence 
marks for us in the plainest 


President Wilson Appoints Mrs. Catt 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 

HE seriousness of the famine situation in China has led me 
today to make public a statement in regard to it and to 
point out that unless outside aid is speedily afforded, the loss in 
human life will be appalling. Believing that the suffering and 
plight of this friendly nation will appeal to the compassion and 
bounty of our countrymen, I have nominated a famine relief 
committee to lend the weight of their names to the plan for secur- 
ing popular subscriptions for relief. I have taken the liberty of 
naming you as a member of the committee, and, feeling assured 
that its duties will not prove onerous, I venture to trust you will 


find it possible to serve. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


The White House, Washington, D. C., 
December 9, 1920. 


HE Secretary of the 
Treasury has announced 
that his adjusted report of war 
expenditures for this country 
from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 
1920, is $24,010,000,000. In 
addition to this the country has 
loaned foreign governments 
nearly $10,000,000,000. This is 
nearly as much money as the 
total value of all the farm lands 
in the United States (accord- 
ing to the census of 1910). 
On December 12, Secretary 
Daniels announced that if 
not enter. the 


America does 


manner the part we should play 
alike in the arrangement of our domestic affairs and in our exer- 
cise of influence upon the affairs of the world. 

“ By this faith, and by this faith alone, can the world be lifted 
out of its present confusion and despair. Democracy is an asser- 
tion of the right of the individual to live and to be treated justly 
as against any attempt on the part of any combination of indi- 
viduals to make laws which will overburden him or which will 
destroy his equality among his fellows in the matter of right or 
privilege, and I think we all realize that the day has come when 


democracy is being put upon its final test.” 
\ ITHIN the past week your daily paper has carried news of 
these things: The alien land law is now in operation in 
California; there is a deadlock between the United States and 
Japan over the cable station in the Island of Yap; the territory 
of Armenia has been cut to a tiny state; a bill prohibiting immi- 
gration is discussed in the United States Congress; President 
Wilson has appointed a committee for the relief of China’s suf- 
fering 30,000,000. 

Each of these questions affects the United States on its outer- 
most rim. Some of them affect the very heart of the nation. 
Some may even menace it, for one cannot secure immunity 
against famine and its consequences, nor build national frontiers 
against disease. 


League of Nations, it will be necessary for the United States to 
build 88 new warships. Already the cost of maintaining the 
United States naval establishment for 1921 is estimated at nearly 
$700,000,000. Since money for the State eventually comes out 
of the house purse, the woman voter cannot count any branch of 
government alien to her daily interests. 
TTENTION of the readers of the Woman Citizen is 
especially called to today’s article in the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Citizenship Course, “ A New Rural Civilization.” 

In this article Mr. Wiliam E. Smythe of Secretary Payne’s 
staff, Department of the Interior, outlines several plans for pro- 
viding lands and employment for returned soldiers. Much inter- 
est in this plan was shown when it was proposed and no incon- 
siderable disappointment has existed because no satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made by which the soldiers received land 
grants. The soldiers themselves have felt that the plan proposed 
to them and seemingly Utopian in prospect has panned out quite 
otherwise. 

Mr. Smythe’s article explains that three possible projects are 
still before Congress dealing primarily with the soldier, in addi- 
tion to Senator Smoot’s Rural Homes Bill. It is hoped that among 
these plans something will be evolved worthy of the needs of the 
soldiers and calculated to meet the alarming land depopulation. 
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RS. MAUD WOOD PARK was asked the other day how 

she would answer the objection sometimes made to the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill for the protection of maternity and in- 
fancy, that it would tend to pauperize the man whose wife 
received the benefit. Mrs. Park answered: “It is not supposed 
to pauperize the farmer, when his hog is ill, to have the govern- 
ment send a veterinary surgeon to look after the hog. Why 
should it pauperize him, if his wife is ill, to have the government 
provide a hospital within a hundred miles where she can receive 
care and nursing?” 


OMEN are the natural “‘ guardians of the home.’”’ One of 

the greatest menaces to the American home is the short- 
age of houses. Therefore women all over the country should 
be interested in the amazing facts brought out in the investiga- 
tion being carried on by the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Housing in New York. The probe has revealed the existence 
of a trust or combine in practically every kind of material used 
in building homes. The object was to ensure large profits by 
keeping prices high. The facts are coming out despite the most 
defiant and unscrupulous efforts to hide them on the part of the 
corporations involved. A long list of employers have been in- 
dicted for wilful destruction of evidence; and some officers of 
labor unions are shown to have “ grafted” as shamelessly as the 
officers of the corporations. The revelations are sickening, but 
they are also illuminating; and they ought to be studied by every 
woman who has her country’s welfare at heart. 


Women and Office 


HE Attorney General of Massachusetts has given it as his 

opinion that women are not eligible to office, and that they 
cannot become so without an amendment to the state Constitu- 
tion. A measure to make them eligible has been introduced in the 
special session of the Legislature that is now being held. The 
Legislature can ask the opinion of the state Supreme Court upon 
the legal question, and is expected to do so. 

The Attorney General’s opinion was a surprise as well as a 
disappointment to the Massachusetts suffragists. Nearly twenty 
years ago Mrs. Fanny J. Clary was nominated for Secretary of 
State by the Prohibitionists. Her name was accepted and placed 
upon the official ballot, and she received what was considered a 
remarkably large vote. Since then women have often been nom- 
inated by the Socialists for various offices, and their names have 
been placed on the ballot. At this year’s election the Democrats 
nominated a woman for State Treasurer, and the votes cast for 
her were counted with the rest. A number of good authorities 
have held that a woman could be voted for though she could not 
vote. 

A hearing was given on December oth on the bill to make a 
woman eligible to city and town offices. The suffragists were 
not notified of it, but learned of it by accident, and the State 
Chairmen and chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
League of Women Voters attended. They found the attorney 
of the Anti-Suffrage Association and two of its officers there to 
protest against the bill. They took the ground that the validity 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment was not yet established, 
and that if it should be overthrown, this bill would make confu- 
sion. A. S. B. 

N every state where a question of this kind comes before the 

courts for decision, they might wisely be guided by the broad 
general principle laid down by Chief Justice Park of Connecticut 
in 1882. The question then at issue was the right of a woman to 
practice law. Some states held that a woman could not be ad- 
mitted to the bar unless the law specifically said she might. Chief 


Justice Park held that she should be admitted unless the law 
specifically said she must not. Miss Mary Hall, of Hartford, 
after studying law for three years in the office of the Hon. John 
Hooker, had applied for admission to the bar, and passed a bril- 
liant examination. Chief Justice Park in his opinion pointed out 
that women had been appointed as postmasters without any 
special legislation to make them eligible, and were also serving 
in other positions. He added: 

“Public opinion is everywhere approving of such appcint- 
ments. They promote the public interest which is benefited by 
every legitimate use of individual ability, while mere jus‘ice, 
which is of interest to all, requires that all have the fullest op vor- 
tunity for the exercise of their abilities. 

“We are not to forget that all statutes are to be construed 
as far as possible in favor of equality of rights. All restrictions 
upon human liberty, all claims for special privileges, are to be 
regarded as having the presumption of law against them, an: as 
standing upon their defense, and can be sustained, if at al! by 
valid legislation, only by the clear expression or clear imp! ca- 
tion of the law.” 

These words deserve to be written in letters of gold. The ap- 
plication of this broad principle of justice and common sevse 
would straighten out many legal tangles. 


“These Girls Are Poor” 


HE young women employed in Boston by the Hotel nd 
Railroad News Company are having a very hard time. 

They work a “ split shift” every other day, i. e., from 8 to 10 
A. M. and then from evening till about midnight, the hours 
varying at different stands. On the alternate day they work /or 
seven hours at a stretch, with no chance to leave their post even 
for a few moments, unless a girl can persuade the station agent 
to take charge of her news stand in her absence. 

The young women complained that they were underpaid, were 
insultingly treated by their “ bosses,” and were often forced to 
work overtime or lose their jobs. They could be dismissed wi 
out notice and without a reason. 

A number of them formed a union in the hope of bettering 
these conditions. Thereupon about seventy of them were sum- 
marily dismissed—as they believe for joining the union, but 
nominally for failing to comply with the rule for registering 
their receipts. This cast an aspersion on their honesty, and 
twenty-five have brought suit for libel. Meanwhile the com- 
pany’s attorney got out an injunction forbidding the women to 
strike, although they had not undertaken to do so. All efforts 
to secure the reinstallment of the discharged workers have 
failed. Most of them are widows with children, or women with 
other dependents; and the lack of a recommendation from their 
last employer prevents them from getting other work. Much 
indignation is felt about the matter in the churches and among 
social workers, who are trying to help the young women and to 
secure for them the right of collective bargaining. It is claimed 
by those interested that there seems to be a “ conspiracy of 
lence” about the matter on the part of the Boston daily press. 

The kernel of the whole situation was expressed in the answ 
given by the president of the Hotel and Railroad News Com- 
pany, Mr. James L. Brown, to Miss Bertha Goldthwaite, head 
worker at the East End Christian Union of Cambridge, who 
went to see him with another social worker, and pleaded the 
cause of the girls. She pointed out that if they had been con- 
scious of dishonesty they would not have dared to bring a libel 
suit. He answered, coolly: 

“We are not disturbed about a few little libel suits. We are 
a very rich and powerful company, and these girls are poor.” 


A. S. B. 
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Congress Inside Out 


By Marjorie Shuler 


HE way of a progressive in the United States Congress, al- 

ways hard enough, promises every day to become more 
dificult. During the past few years with the scant majorities of 
both parties, concessions have been forced from time to time by 
what might be termed conservative progressives and radical pro- 
gressiVes. Today, with the re-election of members who are so- 
called “‘ reactionaries ” and the election of others who are termed 
“regular party men,” it is said that the wheels are being set in 
motion to grind into powder the progressives. 

Those who see danger in overwhelming majorities will find 
food for reflection in the following quotation from the Washing- 
ton Post, which is as close as any newspaper to the incoming ad- 
ministration : “‘ Senator Harding will find standing firm and united 


behind him when he becomes President next March the most 
perfect legislative organization which the Republican party has 
had in nearly twenty years. It is being solidified now and is 


already functioning at the Capitol with grim precision. Not onl) 
have ‘he leaders succeeded in establishing an unusual liaison be- 
tween the Senate and the House, through what might almost be 
called a joint caucus on Republican policies, but so far as the 
House is concerned the groundwork has been laid for a complet 
liaison between the present Congress and the next Congress. The 
Congress which will expire on March 4, and the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, to be assembled in extra session shortly thereafter, will 
dovetail together without friction or lost motion.” 

Whatever may be said of the progressives, whether one agrees 
with their point of view or not, it must be admitted that they are 
no cowards. No suffragist, however she may argue against their 
conclusions, but must recall the old suffrage struggles, when she 
sees that rampart of fighters standing out for a principle even 
though it is inevitable that defeat for the cause and reprisals for 
themselves are all that they can possibly win for the moment. 

The progressive-standpat fight opened last week when Senator 
Gronna rose to introduce a bill from the agricultural committee, 
designed to relieve the financial difficulties of the farmers. The 
bill would revive the war finance corporation with power to ex- 
tend credits to farmers. Instantly beside him there appeared two 
formidable sentinels, Senator Lodge and Senator Smoot. With 
the greatest courtesy and the utmost decision they pointed out to 
him why his bill must go over under the rules. It was one of 
those photographic impressions of the Senate which must always 
remain in the minds of those who see it. The instance itself was 
not of great moment since Senator Gronna was certain to bring 
up his bill again when the rules permitted, but as an indication of 
the spirit of the coming months, it was illuminating. 


The Packers 


The fight opened in earnest when Senator Kenyon first got the 
floor on December 8 under unfinished business for the Gronna 
bill, regulating the meat packing industry. That is the fight which 
seems likely to continue up to the Christmas recess, while com- 
mittees are reviewing the proposed appropriations and preparing 
recommendations. Because Senator Kenyon at the close of the 
last session succeeded in having the Gronna bill made unfinished 
business, it comes up automatically every day at 2 o’clock. Some 
of the men in favor of the bill are certain to make speeches but 
these will not last a great time. It then becomes the business of 
the opponents to talk on and on, filling the time, or to vote to dis- 
place the bill, which will, as a test, be as good as a vote on the bill 
itself. Certainly the supporters of the bill give no inkling of 
weakening on forcing the issue. 


ENATOR KENYON in his opening speech gave an interest- 

ing three-hour summary of the entire situation, reviewing the 
developments brought out by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the hearings before the congressional committees. 

Some of the points in his speech were the alleged control of 
additional business enterprises, five big packing houses being said 
to own five hundred other enterprises; the so-called control of 
transportation facilities and market places and the efforts to 
control substitute food commodities. He mentioned the financial 
interests of large estates and the relationships of those employed 
in the big concerns as additional reasons for a general disinclina- 
tion to handle the situation and prophesied that if no remedy is 
advanced at this time, in the future the people will of themselves 
force such regulations as will make the present proposed legisla- 
tion seem mild and innocuous. 

He said: “ The testimony before the committees taken by the 
Federal Trade Commission has shown the existence of a combina- 
tion among the big packers running back many years. It has 
shown the development of discriminatory methods, unfair deal- 
ings, rebates on railroads and the exercise of its great power to 
force concessions. It has built up an institution which reaches 
out into the banks, many of the newspapers, railroads, business of 
nearly every character and apparently is reaching out for a con- 
trol of the American food supply. 

“The government has tried for many years to regulate it. In- 
dictments have been secured and trials had. Injunction after 
injunction has been issued in the courts. Investigation after in- 
vestigation by Congress, and yet nothing has been accomplished 
Present laws seem insufficient or inefficient to cope with the sit- 
uation. It would seem that the packers themselves would desire 
to get rid of the suspicion that surrounds them among the Amer- 
ican producers and consumers alike. A restoration of confidence 
in the market places would be not only helpful to the country, but 
helpful to them—a feeling among the producers that there 
that the market places are free from an 


is no 
collusion in buying; 
agreements, open or secret, between the big packers. 

“Ts it any wonder that such suspicion and lack of confidence 
exists when the records show that the packers have agreed on per- 
centages of buying; that they have secret memoranda, code sys- 
tems, secreting their names; that they have attempted to control 
newspapers by subsidizing them; that they have maintained a 
great lobby at Washington; have employed a notorious lobbyist 
who, according to the evidence, gave dinners and luncheons at 
Washington hotels to those in public life from whom information 
could be secured. That their activities extended even to the fur- 
nishing of a special train to great agricultural editors from Chi- 
cago to their meeting at Atlantic City; and other innumerable 
things and practises shown by the record? ” 

When Senators Reed of Missouri, Wadsworth of New York 
and King of Utah interrupted in an effort to bring out the other 
side of the question it was evident that they were not possessed of 
the information which Senator Kenyon had been giving, and yet 
while the galleries sat in breathless attention to one of the most 
vital national problems of the day, the Senate floor was practically 
deserted. The following running list of those present on the 
floor was kept : 1:25 o’clock, five Democrats and five Republicans : 
1:30, five Democrats and four Republicans; 1:40, three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans ; 1:45, six Democrats and five Repub- 
licans; 2:30, five Democrats and ten Republicans; 2:40, four 
Democrats and nine Republicans; 3:15, three Democrats and six 
Republicans. 

‘Continued on page 797) 
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Mrs. Great Heart 
By A. S. B. 


ECEMBER 1oth will be the 1ooth anniversary of the birth 

of Mary A. Livermore. She was truly a superwoman, 
towering above the ordinary level not only in her physical and 
intellectual power, but in the greatness and warmth of her heart. 
She was one of those magnificent personalities, a very few of 
which are sent into the world from time to time, as if to show 
us of what human nature is capable. 

Born in Boston, of Welsh descent, Mary Ashton Rice began 
early to distinguish herself. Before she was ten years old, she 
had written hymns that were sung and circulated, and children’s 
stories that found their way into print. As a child, she loved to 
play at preaching. She would arrange sticks of wood to repre- 
sent a congregation, and preach to them by the hour, till she 
was faint with emotion. “If that girl were only a boy,” said her 
father, “ I would educate her for the ministry!” She had gen- 
erations of Baptist ministers behind her but she was destined to 
preach to a wider audience than any of them. 

From the first she was like Mr. Great-Heart, standing up for 
any child among her school-mates who was poor, ill-dressed or 
the butt of ridicule. “If the big boys attempted any sort of mis- 
doing to the dubious procession of unkempt and ragged children 
who accompanied me to and from school,” she said, “I did not 
hesitate to lay hands on the strongest of them. I became judge, 
jury and executioner.” 

Her school compositions were so good that the teacher would 
not believe they were her own till he had shut her up alone to 
write one. She was an omnivorous reader. After going through 
the grammar school and passing two years in a “ Female Sem- 
inary,” she began to teach, meanwhile continuing her higher 
education under tutors. Her friends were shocked, especially the 
women. They lacked language to express their opinion of a 
girl who desired to study Latin or Greek. 

Her parents were Calvinists, and she suffered much mental 
distress over the doctrine of eternal damnation, especially after 
the death of a dear sister. About this time she was invited to 
become a governess on a southern plantation. She says: 

“T decided to go to Virginia and to battle with myself alone, 
and if I could not conquer the doubts and fears that shadowed 
my life, I would learn, like the camel, to struggle mutely with 
the heaviest load, and, like the wolf, die in silence.” 

Her relations with her southern pupils were most affectionate, 
but she came home a radical abolitionist. She became active in 
the Washingtonian temperance movement, wrote much for it, 
and organized a “ cold-water army” of 1,500 boys and girls in 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, where she was teaching school. Here 
she met and married in 1845 a young Universalist minister, the 
Rev. Daniel Parker Livermore. The Universalists were very un- 
popular. She says: 

“TI was surprised at the fury of the storm that burst upon me. 
Friends forsook me, acquaintances ostracized me, and for a time 
my father was inconsolable. My mother alone congratulated me 
on my marriage with a man in whose favor she decided on her 
first interview with him.” 

The marriage proved ideally happy. Mrs. Livermore had al- 
ways loved books and hated housework. As a young wife doing 
her own work, she had at first much tribulation; but her husband 
was unfailingly kind and considerate. When her first clam chow- 
der proved uneatable, he buried it secretly by night in a corner 
of the garden, so that the neighbors might suspect nothing. In 
time she became skilful in domestic arts, and saved the money to 
subscribe for the National Era by making her husband’s trousers. 


She formed his parishioners into reading and study clubs, which 
she conducted herself; she was drawn more and more into lit- 
erary work. 

During his pastorate in Stafford, Connecticut, Mr. Livermore's 
temperance activity brought severe persecution upon him. On 
election day, his wife, fearing for his life, insisted, despite his 
protest, on going with him to the polls. The mob so admired her 
pluck that instead of attacking him they cheered them both. 

The Livermores became strongly anti-slavery and in conse- 
quence things were made so hot for them that in 1857 they 
joined a colony going out to Kansas. But in Chicago their young- 
est daughter fell terribly ill. It became clear that for years she 
would be an invalid, in need of such medical care as she could 
not have on the frontier. They settled in Chicago. Mr. | iver- 
more became editor of a weekly Universalist paper, with his wife 
as associate editor. She wrote for the paper, and durins his 
absences took charge of it and of the whole publishing house; 
wrote largely also for eastern papers, did church and Suaday 
school work, was her own housekeeper, directed her children’s 
education, exercised a large hospitality and was active in char- 
itable work, helping to found the Hospital for Women and 
Children, the Home for Aged Women, etc. She did much repor- 
torial work, and at the first nomination of Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency, in 1860, she was the only woman reporter present among 
the hundred or more men reporters. 

HE Civil War broke out. In a few months hundreds of 

women’s organizations were formed to aid the soldiers and 
their families. She became the head and heart of a large part of 
this work. She and her friend, Mrs. Jane C. Hoge, were miade 
associate members of the U. S. Sanitary Commission, and worked 
together till the end of the war. She organized Soldiers’ Aid 
Societies, gave public addresses throughout the Northwes' to 
raise money and supplies, made trips to the front with sanitary 
stores and superintended their distribution and brought 
numbers of invalid soldiers home; ran colossal sanitary fairs; 
and did a gigantic work, that is outlined in her book, “ My Story 
of the War.” She was adored by the soldiers, who flooded her 
with tributes and tokens of gratitude. 

After the war Mrs. Livermore identified herself with the suf- 
frage movement. She had kept her husband’s paper ablaze with 
demands for the opening of colleges to women, and for larger 
industrial and property rights. She now got up the first suffrage 
convention ever held in Chicago, and soon after an Illinois 
Woman Suffrage Association was organized, with Mrs. Liver- 
more as president. In 1869, she established, at her own cost and 
risk, a suffrage paper, The Agitator, and took part in the same 
year, with Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe and others, in organ- 
izing the American Woman Suffrage Association. In 1870 she 
was invited to take the editorship of the Woman’s Journal and 
she did, merging her own paper in it and moving to Massachu- 
setts. Two years later, being under increasing demand in the 
lecture field, she resigned the editorship, and gave herself to lec- 
turing. 

In power and majesty of eloquence, Mrs. Livermore in her 
prime surpassed any woman I ever heard. She had a regal pres- 
ence. There was a suggestion of Daniel Webster in her great 
eyes and massive brow; but there was a nobler spirit than his 
behind them. Thousands hung entranced upon her words. She 
had a wide range of topics, biographical, historical, political, re- 

(Continued on page 796) 
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Ideals of Citizenship in Annette Saint 
ERY interesting, both from the (Csaudens’ Sculpture tion. This is not the Christ art has usu- 


standpoints of citizenship and ally given us, the Christ of patience, 
feminism as well as of art, is the sculp- By Frances Duncan resignation, sweetness—this is a strong, 
victorious, triumphing Christ—young, virile, with 


ture of Annette Saint Gaudens recently on exhibi- 
roses in his hair, bringing brotherhood, co-opera- 


tion at the Civic Club, West 12th street, New York. 

Mrs. Saint Gaudens has done much in the purely 
decorative. There are lovely vases to her credit, 
charming little figurines, amusing and delightful 
studies of animals. Perhaps one of her best things 
from an artistic point of view is the head of her 
son, Paul Saint Gaudens, at four years old. She 
assisted her husband, the late Louis Saint Gaudens, 
in his beautiful and distinguished work done fo 
the railway station at Washington. 

But this expression of political and social ideals 
and convictions in sculpture, as shown in her strik- 
ing lunette “ Salvation,” is a new note in her work 
and 2 very significant note. 

The lunette is done in high relief, it is about five 
feet high by five and a half long. The two im- 
portant groups are “ Militarism” and “ Alcohol- 
ism,” and for, I think, the first time in sculpture, The Sculptor’s Son tion, but in passionate protest. The little children 
the woman’s attitude toward both of these is ex- em iis F who peer from behind their mother’s shoulder at 
pressed. From time immemorial sculpture has been 
used to deify Force. From the carved figures of captives led to done. 
grace a victory, which adorned the walls of Assyrian palaces, on half frightened, half fascinated. 


down to the latest War 





tion—in short, the Kingdom of Heaven which is 
Righteousness, Peace and Joy. And women in 
the groups below look upward to this. 

I believe Annette Saint Gaudens is the only artist 
who has ever coupled Alcoholism with Militarism. 
And as in sculptures of war, it has only given the 
man’s side, the joyous and exciting side—ivy- 
crowned Bacchus, and joyous Bacchantes. Yet 
drink has killed almost as many men as war, has 
ravaged as many families, and is, to the woman 





concerned, quite as serious a tragedy—even more 
serious. No woman whose husband or son has 
ruined himself by drink has the consciousness that 
he has died for his country. Therefore in the relief 





the wife who partly supports the body of her un- 
conscious husband looks upward, not with resigna- 





the helpless figure of the father are charmingly 
Quite unconscious are they of the tragedy of it, but look 


The whole lunette is elo- 
quent of the woman’s attitude 


Memorial, it is the man’s side ‘ Pets & iy THE 

of war which has been empha- ROMS SHREBHUNDAE toward the great evils that 
sized, it is the thing the poets 1 ATE WIE GT? weigh down humanity, of her 
call “ glory” which has been 1 eae ri PiL Db sa courage, and of her faith in 


the future. And that faith is 


sung and immortalized. In 
no vague idealism, but a defi- 


the sculptured group, in the 
face and attitude of the 
mother, who supports on her 
knees her dead or ving sol- 
dier son, is no sense of sory, 


nite recognition of the basic 
causes of those evils, which, 
now that she has seen, she 
may be depended upon to deal 


only grief and irremediable with. It is modern in this. 


loss and a certain stoic ac- 
ceptance of the inexorable 
calamity, which is the way 
women have always met grief. 

But Salvation differs from 
other War-inspired sculpture, 
in showing that the woman 
today, besides enduring the 
grief, which from all the ages 
War has given to women, 
also recognizes clearly the 
evil root which is the cause of 
the misery. This is shown in 
the sinister, crouched figure 
below the two groups, the 
figure of ‘“ Domination by 
Force,” beside it are “ Lux- 
ury and Inherited Privilege.” 


Very interesting, also, from 
the point of citizenship as well 
as sculpture, is the plaster 
sketch “Starvation,” which 
depicts eloquently another as- 
pect of war—the suffering of 
the non-combatant. The 
apathy of the mother, the 
helpless misery of the little 





children, and the despairing 
protest and appeal of the old 
man, are very vivid. One 
wonders that organizations 
engaged in reliet work abroad 
do not get permission to use 
it. People are a bit used to 
printed appeals and “ drives,” 
but it is not easy to forget the 





From this evil root come DEMOCRACY impression made by so vivid a 
War, Exploitation, Alcohol- HE ideal for which our men fought is embodied in an ex- portrayal of misery. 

ism, Prostitution, and all their tremely interesting war memorial just completed by Annette To those of us who hope 

attendant miseries. Yet Saint  oomgaee ip age died pe oe ae ap Rig for great things from the en- 
: ery mmbo ‘ emo y ‘ ‘ 

iamphing over all is the eeipon, The vers beautiful symbolic fyre is" Demowracy,” franchisement of women, An 

ae : nette Saint Gaudens’ work in 


dominating figure of the re- edge. In these readjustment days it grows increasingly important 


lief, the Christ-figure—Salva- that we bear in mind the ideals for which our men gave their lives. (Continued on page 806) 
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Women Preachers 


“ There is neither male nor female but all are one in Christ Jesus.”—St. Paul to the Galatians, 3 :28. 


“ Men have been preaching two thousand years, and the large majority of the converts have been women.”—Frances Willard, 


OTHING indicates more clearly the advance in the position 

of women as ministers than the fact that an International 
Women Preachers’ Association has recently been started. It held 
its first conference in Chicago, Illinois, November 4-5, 1920. 


The Woman Citizen is indebted to Rev. Etta Sadler Shaw for 
an account of the proceedings of this conference. 


Mrs. Shaw, who is vice-president of the Association, is a Michi- 
gan woman, born in Sturgis, the daughter of an educator. She 
herself has been a teacher, a national evangelist and lecturer for 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


“ The object of the International Women Preachers’ Associa- 
tion,” says Mrs. Shaw, “is to develop acquaintance and fellow- 
ship among women preachers, to secure ecclesiastical rights for 
women and to encourage young women to take up the work of 
the ministry.” 

The association was organized in St. Louis, Mo., one year ago. 
Already fifteen denominations are represented in its membership. 


At the annual meeting the following officers were re-elected: 
President, Miss M. Madeline Southard, Winfield, Kansas; vice- 
president-at-large, Rev. Etta Saddler Shaw, 1706 Division Ave- 
nue South, Grand Rapids, Michigan; recording secretary, Miss 
Lida Herrick, University Place, Nebraska; treasurer, Mrs. Ella 
L. Kroft, 312 N. California Street, Indianapolis, Indiana ; auditor, 
Rev. Mary H. Sibbitt, 1545 S. Waco Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


The president of the association, Miss Madeline Southard, re- 
ported directly after the conference that fifteen women have been 
licensed as preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church since 
this right was granted last May by the General Conference of the 
church. 

“ The first woman preacher to be licensed in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church under this ruling,” Miss Southard said, “ was Miss 
D. Willia Caffray, of Wenatchee, Washington. 


“The first woman licensed in New England was Mrs. Kate 
Morrison Cooper. For three years she had been pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Portsmouth, R. I. She was li- 
censed June 10. 

“Ten days later Miss Mabelle H. Whitney was licensed at 
Pittsfield, Vt. She was a supply pastor, and had served as a pas- 
tor of a Congregational church in Maine. Ten days after that 
Miss Capitola B. Lochner was licensed by the Proctorsville ( Vt.) 
Methodist Episcopal church, and in a week another Vermont 
woman, Miss Ellen H. Wagner, a public school teacher, was li- 
censed at Nulton. 


“Tt is not an easy task to keep informed on how many women 
have been licensed, when they are being licensed right along in so 
many places. 


“ There is no doubt that ordination will be granted Methodist 
women when the next General Conference meets in 1924.” 


COMPREHENSIVE review of the status of women in all 

the larger denominations follows. It has been prepared by 

Mary Sumner Boyd, director of Research in the National League 
of Women Voters. 

It is the first of a series of articles on women in the profes- 

sions which the Woman Citizen will publish from time to time. 


HILE St. Paul with his first century personal prejudices, 

and the women of the 20th century are engaged in contro. 

versy in England, the women of the United States are also begin. 

ning to ask why they must keep silence in the churches. In Eng. 

land there is, roughly speaking, but one church to convince ; in the 

United States there are two hundred odd, some large, some very 

small indeed, but all occupied in reconciling Paul the man, who as 

a man ached to keep the female in her place, with Paul the Apos. 

tle who, as an apostle, bore witness that his Master did not ree. 
ognize sex in matters of religion. 

Almost 20,000,000 church members in the United States are 
women; men constitute less than 6,000,000 of the congregations, 
Yet the list of ministers to these four-fifths women congregations 
show so few of that sex that no one has taken the trouble to put 
their numbers on record. The woman who occupies the pulpit 
is still so rare that in the newspapers she always figures as the 
first, although more than a generation ago Antoinette I>rown 
Blackwell had her place there, and women have been in the min- 
istry of some sects for hundreds of years. For twenty years the 
Union Theological Seminary, which prepares students of ‘many 
denominations, has graduated women, 65 in all, the first of them 
being Miss Emily Grace Briggs, daughter and collaborator with 
the great Presbyterian theologian of that name. In 10920 2 
woman, Miss Mary R. Ely, held the traveling fellowship, the 
highest honor in the gift of the seminary. The later careers of 
these women depend not on the seminary which graduates them 
but on the church they enter. 

About six months ago a questionnaire was sent out to the hun- 
dred largest sects in the United States, as to whether women were 
ordained to the ministry and given full laity rights as to voting and 
holding all offices in the church on the same basis as men. 
seventy-five per cent answered, a surprisingly large number of 
the smaller sects to the effect that women had, from their founda- 
tion, been eligible to the ministry and to all other offices. This is 
especially interesting in view of the fact that the returns as a 
whole show that until woman suffrage was assured there was lit- 
tle discussion of equality in most sects and the status of women 
remained high or low, according as it was laid down in the begin- 
ning. 


About 


Those churches which ordain women founded their practice 
on scripture ; the prophetic women of the Old Testament, the out- 
standing women preachers of the new, Peter’s daughters, Paul’s 
friends—and those women on whose saintly wisdom many of the 
early fathers relied for spiritual help. Above all they grounded 
themselves in the sexlessness of Christ’s ideal. The quotation, 
“all are one in Christ Jesus,” frequently appears in their replies 
as all-sufficient ground for the equal status of women. 

Says the Book of Discipline of the Church of Daniel’s Band, 
‘Of the Call to the Ministry ”—and this expresses the spiritual 
democracy of all the others—* ” 
scriptures that God calls whom he will to preach the Gospel, both 
men afd women. And such as he calls and qualifies, only can be 
effective in bringing souls into the Kingdom of God. Conse- 
quently the sisters called should have all the privileges given the 
brethren.” 


There is abundant evidence in the 


Those which deny women equality stand on Paul’s famous pas- 
sage from Corinthians, and they state that their stand is taken 
from “a desire to emulate the apostolic church,” and to keep 
women “ in their rightful place.” 
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In forty-three sects, or considerably more than half the total 


number heard from, women are ordained to the ministry. Most 
of these are small; the largest are Unitarians, Universalists, Con- 
gregationalists, Friends, Christian Scientists, Christian Church, 
Shakers, Church of the Nazarene, United Evangelical Church, 
and, if this can strictly be classed among churches, the Ethical 
Culture Society. Besides these women are ordained in one of 
the smaller branches of the Presbyterians; in two of the smaller 
Methodist sects; in five small Baptist sects, and more than a score 
of others not so well known. In a few of these women are not 
appointed to the highest ministry; in one, for example, they do 
not have the title or all the functions of an elder, in another they 
cannot perform the marriage ceremony and in the rest they can 
be missionary preachers but not regular ministers. This means 
that they are freely called upon for laborious work, carrying no 
honors. The Free Methodists have 1,200 male ministers, regular 
and circuit riders, and 200 women circuit riders. Primitive Meth- 
odi:ts do not ordain women but are glad to welcome in their pul- 
pits those ordained by other churches, and another sect has some- 
what the same practice. 

Jn almost all if not all these churches women have been eligible 
for ordination from the beginning, in some cases that beginning 
being as long ago as 150 or even 250 years. 

‘his year a very large sect was added to this number when the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference named a resolution to 
the effect that “The General Conference approve ecclesiastical 
equality for women; that it remove all restrictions and limitations 
upon women in the service of the Church, and that it instruct the 
proper committee to make any changes in the discipline necessary 
to accomplish this end.” 


ies sects in which women may preach number many hun- 
dred thousands in their congregations and many thousands 
of preachers, but the actual number of women preachers is small. 
The Universalist Church, which estimates that they form perhaps 
three per cent of its ministry, probably gives the reason when its 
representative says of this small figure, “ We find it very difficult 
to place them as'there seems to be a prejudice against women as 
preachers.” 

Che Reformed Church in America reports that it has no ruling 
against the ordination of women but no woman has ever applied. 
Only three report a majority of women; the Pentecostal Bands, 
the Shakers, and the Pillar of Fire, bodies where the prophetic 
or evangelical character recognized in women in the Old Testa- 
ment seem to be used to advantage, report, the first two a prepon- 
derance of women preachers, the last only 5 men as against 81 
women. 

In many sects the ruling on the subject of sex seems to be left 
in part at any rate to the individual congregations. The secre- 
tary of the General Conference of Free and Northern Baptists, 
who reports his church as ordaining women, adds: “ As for other 
Baptists, a different practice prevails in different parts of the 
country. Congregations of certain of these sects have ordained 
them for a number of years in Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, New York, Michigan, Kansas and Nebraska.” 

The Disciples of Christ report that: “ Each congregation fol- 
lows its own desires in these matters, but there is a growing feel- 
ing that women should be given equal consideration.” 

Over thirty sects, great and small, deny women the right to of- 
ficiate and some of these deny them laity rights also. Among these 
are the Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, Congregational, and some 
small Baptist organizations, and all Presbyterian bodies except 
that known as the Cumberland.* A minority, though a small one, 
adopts a stiff-necked attitude. Among these are the Mennonites, 
spoken of before, and the Swedenborgians, who do not ordain 


* The Roman Catholics were not questioned as their attitude is too well known. 








women and “ do not think it orderly so to do.” They quote the 
writings of their founder, who expressed himself as follows: 
“Women who think as men concerning the things of religion, 
and speak much concerning them, and still more if they preach in 
Companies (or congregations), destroy the feminine nature, 
which is affectional, from which they should act with men (their 
husbands) and become material, so that their affection perishes 
and their interiors are closed; they begin also to be insane as to 
their thoughts. This takes place because the affection which is 
under such circumstances destroyed, causes that the understand- 
In external form they are able indeed to 
In short they become sensual to the lowest 


ing becomes insane. 
appear as others do. 
degree.” 


UCH outpourings as this are rare, however, in the replies. 
The tone of most of the churches of today is quite different. 
They recognize that a change is on the way. 

Say the Lutherans: “‘ No woman has been ordained as yet. 
There is no canon against them on vestries. They vote at all con- 
ventions and are equal in other respects.” At about the time this 
was written Mrs. R. E. Patterson sat in the New York and New 
England Synod as delegate representing the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Elmira, N. Y., and other items show that women were 
voting and holding office in individual congregations of this 
church. 

The Apostolic Church does not ordain women but they serve, 
as in many other sects; in a missionary and evangelistic capacity. 
The Moravians, though a very traditional and ritualistic sect, use 
women in administering that function which is to the theologian 
nearest to divinity, namely as acolytes in the communion. 

Officials of the Reformed Episcopal Church report that: “A 
movement is on foot looking to the end that at the next general 
council they be given the right to ordination and full equality in 
the church.” 

The Baptist World Alliance is equally hospitable to the idea of 
a changed status for women. They report: “ Women were re- 
cently admitted to full membership in the South Baptist Conven- 
tion and the general trend is toward fullest recognition of women 
in all our church administration.” 

From another branch of Baptists: “ There is a growing feeling 
that women should be given equal consideration.” Both Northern 
and Southern Baptist conventions have recently increased or con- 
sidered increasing the laity rights of women, while many individ- 
ual congregations have done so as far as local affairs were con- 
cerned. 

In two great churches, ruled the one by ecclesiastical tradition 
and the other by the anti-woman tradition handed down by John 
Knox, and, one might say, also by its poet, John Milton, change 
is not going to come without a struggle. But already a determined 
effort for recognition has begun. 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church women have made some 
gains in respect to laity rights of late years. Certain dioceses 
give them a semi-recognition by allowing “houses of church 
women” to sit concurrently with diocesan conventions, and in 
many congregations they have been appointed on vestries and 
given the right of suffrage. At the last triennial convention of 
this Church an effort was made to gain for them full laity rights 
in the convention. Many clergymen of standing supported it. 
The Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, is 
reported as saying: “ The women members of churches are in the 
majority. They do the most work in the church; they have peti- 
tioned for a long time; why should they not have what they want? 
I am decidedly in favor of it.” 

But the convention—like many of the unreligious “ Houses of 
Deputies ” that suffragists grew only too familiar with—“ placed 
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the measure on the calendar for future action,” that future action 
to take place three years hence at the next convention, to be held 
in 1922. This demand is for full laity rights only. The issue 
already joined with this Church in Great Britain for the right to 
ordination has not even come up in the United States as yet, so 
the progress of the women of this Church promises to be slow. 


T the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in May, 

1919, three questions were debated: 1. Whether women shall 
be ordained to the eldership ; 2. Whether women shall be ordained 
to the ministry of the church; 3. Whether women shall have the 
same rights as men in the sessions, presbyteries, synods and as- 
semblies of the church. The majority committee report on this 
was unfavorable but the Assembly registered its approval of the 
favorable minority report. This approval did not, however, set- 
tle the question. In January, 1920, it was planned to take a refer- 
endum vote on whether women might serve as elders and the 
whole question will be taken up again at this year’s Assembly. 
Meanwhile the licensing of Mrs. William A. Chapman as a 
preacher by the Presbytery of Chemung, N. Y., has met with offi- 
cial disapproval. 

Admission to the profession of the ministry is not, like admis- 
sion to the other learned professions, in any way dependent on 
legislation. It is dependent on social approval only. Women are, 
as we have seen, recognized as eligible to the priesthood in more 
churches than we should have supposed, but in actual fact not 
many women do serve as ministers. 

Congregationalists report only “a score or more,” 


Christ 500 men as against 2 women; American Christians 1,019 
. | 
Mediterranean 


Disciples of 
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Cruise de Luxe via the palatial Steamship CARONIA January 15th 


to March 4th, visiting Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 
Alexandria, The Nile, Athens, Palermo, etc. Rates $1,450 UP, in- 
cluding shore excursions. Accommodations limited. Write, wire or 


| 
telephone for complete information. | 


CALIFORNIA Four Escorted Tours to California JAN- 
““UARY - FEBRUARY - MARCH. New 

Ori eans, Texas Apache Trail, Grand 
Canyon, Southern and Central California and Colorado. Small select 


Tours. Membership limited. 
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Coasts, including Ocklawaha River. A _ few 


vacancies available on each tour. Prompt application necessary. 


Three Escorted Tours thru Florida JANUARY- 


Inclusive All Expense Tours, all sailings. 

BERMUD — Early application necessary for steamship 
space. Booking sheets now open January to 
April. 


Winter Cruises in 
Summer Seas. Fre- 
quent departures all 


WEST INDIES CRUISES- 


lines—January to April. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS —eevacrs' proving 


ship tickets and including hotel accommodations; STARTING ANY 
DAY. All Southern resorts, Florida, California, Honolulu, etc. 


“TRAVEL TIPS”?—aium' sete Latest TRAVEL 


INFORMATION mailed free on 
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: — e information of 


EUROPEAN TOURS 1921— Spring, Summer and 


Autumn (1921) European Tours. A varied series of Personally con- 
ducted and Independent tours in many countries. 
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Mrs. Great Heart 
(Continued from page 792) 
ligious, reformatory and sociological. For thirty years she was 
queen of the platform, speaking in lyceums, Chautauquas, ete, 
all over the country. She gave one lecture, ‘‘ What Shall We Do 
With Our Daughters?” 2,800 times, and some others almost as 
often. She commanded high prices, and was offered much more 
by the Redpath Bureau if she would speak only for them, and 


would promise not to mention suffrage or temperance; b: she 
refused, and continued to do a vast amount of free speaki: = for 
these and other good causes. She was punctilious in keepi: + her 
engagements. Once, to reach an appointment in time, she had 
herself shipped on a cattle car as “ livestock.” 

She was a pillar of the suffrage cause till her death. She was 
president for two years of the Association for the Advance nent 
of Women, in the very early days, and for ten years of the \fas- 
sachusetts W. C. T. U.; was president at one time of the - ner- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, and a member of couniless 
organizations for doing good. Her kindness of heart wa. un- 
limited, and she would sometimes give away everything i: the 
pantry to relieve a poor family. She helped hundreds of ca--s of 
distress of which the world never knew. She was twice sent 
by the Republicans of her home town (Melrose) as a deleg:‘e to 
the Massachusetts State Convention. 

Her married life lasted fifty-four years and the relatio:: be- 
tween her and her husband was beautiful to see. Mr. Livermore 
was, a man of erudition, the author of several works esteemed by 
his religious denomination. He gave great assistance to his wife 
in the research work needed for her lectures. It was he who con- 
verted her to woman suffrage; it was he who persuaded her to 
speak in public when she thought she could not; and it was he 
who urged her to enter upon the work of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion when she objected because it would take her so much away 


from home. Being exceedingly 


that 


He was an ardent suffragist. 
fond and proud of his gifted wife, it filled him with wrath 
she would be classed with idiots and felons, and he wrote 
eral fiery pamphlets in defense of women’s political rights. 

As a friend, Mrs. Livermore was most steadfast and generous. 
Lucy Stone on her deathbed had said to her, “ Good-bye! We 
shall be good comrades again sometime, somewhere,” and urged 
her to stand by the suffrage cause after she was gone, adding, 
“You have often called Alice the daughter of the regiment; 
don’t forget her; help her; be good to Alice!” Mrs. Livermore 
took this appeal very much to heart. She redoubled her work 
for the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, accepted 
its presidency, used her influence to get distinguished speakers 
for it and came to the meetings herself in all weathers. 

‘The last time but one that she ever spoke in public was at 
the Suffrage Festival in Faneuil Hall on May 10, 1905. She had 
fainted four times that day and was quite unfit to be out, but s 
was determined to be there and to make the presentation speech 
when the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association gave Mr. 
Blackwell a silver pitcher in honor of his 8oth birthday. She 
spoke clearly and well. The next day she spoke for the Melrose 
W. C. T. U., was taken ill during her address, lingered for a 
few days unconscious, and passed away without pain. She was 
sincerely mourned by thousands to whom she had been as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

She had no fear of death. Three years before, she had writ- 
ten to me: 

“My family and friends render my prolonged stay here very 
pleasant. And yet I would rather go. How glad my husband will 
be to see me! And I—” 

No words could express how glad she would be to see him. 
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Congress Inside Out 

(Continued from page 791) 

HE disorder even of these few was so great that once Senator 

Kenyon himself said: “ I do not ask anyone to listen to what 
[have to say, but I do ask for order.” And once Senator Fernald 
ysked: ‘“‘ May we not have order? I am sitting within six feet of 
he speaker. Yet I am greatly disturbed.” It was not only Sen- 
ktors who showed themselves indifferent, but the newspapers. 
Have yours reported Senator Kenyon’s speech? If not, write to 
your Senator and ask him to send you a copy of the Congressional 
Recor’ in which the speech appears. 
It is evident even to some of those inclined to support the bill 
that there are dangers in its proposals for governing related busi- 
nesses and it seems certain that amendments to these provisions 
The Institute of American Meat Packers has 


must be introduced. 
The following 


tters to the senators analyzing the bill. 


sent | 
comment is from that letter: 

“V>orious persons have endeavored to create the impression that 
this bill is merely supervisory. On the contrary it provides for a 
commission of unlimited powers to issue rules and regulations, 
having the effect of law, to govern the packing industry; even 
to the extent of fixing prices in certain insiances and exercising 
other equally arbitrary powers. The proposed commission would 
be given power to try alleged violators of its rules and thus would 
become investigator, prosecutor and judge. Appeal may be taken 
tothe Circuit Court of Appeals, but the evidence taken before the 
commission shall be considered by a court as the evidence in the 
case and the order of the commission must be considered conclu- 


sive if supported by evidence.” 


HE Gronna bill is one of the six endorsed by the League of 
Women Voters, but another of that six is receiving the 
greatest amount of attention from the group of women gathered 
in Washington under the direction of Mrs. Park. The nine other 
national organizations represented with the League of Women 
Voters on the joint congressional committee want the Sheppard- 
Towner bill. For two weeks women gathered from all over the 
country have been calling on members of Congress urging that 
bill. Senators Sheppard and France promise to push for an earl 
Senate vote and it is probable that hearings in the House will take 
place the last of this month. The women have received the most 
wrdial reception from the men. But what they want is the pas- 
sage of the bill. Whether Congress will make for it an exception 
to what is understood to be a blockade against all but appropria- 
tions legislation remains to be seen. 
The Smith-Towner bill is being urged by another sub-group 
of the joint congressional committee and women who are in 
Washington to urge it have joined in condemning the proposed 
federal department reorganization plans submerging the Depart- 
ment of Education to which the women are committed. 
“While we would favor reorganization of the departments in 
the interest of efficiency, and would not oppose the creation of 
other new departments, it is apparent that only the Smith-Towner 
bill meets the needs of education,” said Hugh Magill, field secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, the teachers’ organ- 
ization. “None of the other bills would give education any 
greater recognition than it now has nor make any more generous 
provision for its promotion and support. Education would be 
left in a bureau, on a par with fisheries, insects, plants and ani- 
ma!s, but with much smaller appropriations than these. There are 
nearly ten times as many employes in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry as in the Bureau of Education, and the government spends 
four times as much per head on the cattle, horses, mules, sheep 
and hogs of the country as it spends per capita on the school chil- 
dren of the country through the Bureau of Education. We ask 
no less for the pig and the cow, but more for children.” 

















A Treasure House 


of Holiday Gifts 


HUN DREDS of gift suggestions 

peep at you and beckon from 
the fascinating array as you go a- 
shopping through the spacious first 
floor of the Lord & Taylor store. 


Fancy leather goods offer a partic- 
ularly attractive choice for the 
Christmas buyer. Infinite variety 
of charming and useful articles— 
each a happy thought for some one 
on your list attracts you in the 
Leather Goods Section: 


Picture Frames 

Library Shears Sets 

Portfolios 

Address Books 
“‘Line-a-Day”’ 

Book Rests 


The Stationery Section is alluringly 
equipped with novelties for the library or 
the boudoir desk, and with the newest 
designs in correspondence paper including 
all the latest Paris whims for the fashion- 


able woman. 


And it is astonishing how moderate are 
the prices for gifts of taste and charm. 


Store closes at 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


38th St. FIFTH AVENUE 39th St. 
NEW YORK 
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EW forms of country life that shall be 
N attractive and satisfying to the masses of 
men; a new passion for the soil; a new era 
of national development, with millions of new 
homes, suburban and rural, with new social 
hearthstones and full satisfaction for the grega- 
rious instinct of mankind—all this may perhaps 
emerge in consequence of the devoted labors of 
men in Government circles at Washington, and 
of their sympathizers and allies in various parts 
of the United States. 

Not surely—only perhaps; but legislation is 
pending and even far advanced, which would 
plant the germ of such a development; and a 
very contagious germ it is wherever it gets a 
foothold. 

The importance of such a work is apparent 
to all thoughtful observers of contemporary 
American life. Revelations of the new national 


census, and information from other official 


sources, confirm the familiar but unwelcome 
truth that the cities are constantly gaining at 
the expense of the country, and that if any of 
our institutions are menaced by current tenden- 
cies it is the rural democracy that was once the 
theme of poet and orator. 

During the past decade, cities of 10,000 and 
upwards have grown seven-and-a-half times as 
fast as farm population. The process of farm 
abandonment which began many years ago in 
New England has gradually extended westward 
until every one of the rich agricultural states 
of the Middle West, except Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, shows a decrease in the number of farms 
between 1910 and 1920. 

Take Michigan: 
vacant farms increased from 11,831 to 18,232, 


During the last 12 months 


while during the last two years 46,000 men left 
the farms of that state, which now has 1,666,000 
abandoned acres. In April last, there were left 
on the farms of Michigan an average of but 
eleven men and boys for each ten farms. 
Take Ohio: Between June, 1919 and June, 
1920, the number of habitable farm 
houses increased from 18,000 to 29,000—or 61 


per cent in a single year; and in the same period 


vacant 


the number of men and boys on Ohio farms 
declined 30 per cent. 

Massachusetts had three times as much land 
in cultivation 100 years ago as she has today; 
and over 92 per cent of this total population 
now dwells in cities. 


The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
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A New Rural 
Civilization 
By William E. Smythe 


Author of “The Conquest of Arid America,” 
and “Constructive Democracy;” now 
on Secretary Payne’s Staff, De- 
partment of the Interior. 








Food Supply Menaced 
RE these conditions alarming from the 
standpoint of food supplies? So it would 
seem on the face of the returns, and yet, there is 
another side to that question. One hundred years 
ago the farmer manufactured or produced 
everything he used, including clothing, shoes 
and implements. At the present day, everything 
except his food, and in many instances a good 
It would 


require very elaborate calculation to make a 


part of that, is supplied from outside. 


perfect comparison between the percentage of 
the population engaged in farming 100 years 
ago, and the percentage now so engaged, in- 
cluding those employed in urban industries 
largely devoted to clothing, shoeing, and feed- 
ing the farmer, and supplying him with all 
sorts of modern implements and vehicles, and a 
variety of services, including railways and tele- 


phones, unknown in earlier times. 


Another consideration is the productive capac- 
ity of labor-saving machinery used on the farm, 
which Henry Ford says is but in the infancy of 
development. It may be that with its aid more 
food can be produced—not only with decreased 
man-power, but with less acreage in cultivation. 
However, New England results do not confirm 
this view. In that section at least one state 
that was formerly self-sustaining now brings 
75 per cent of its food from outside, and finds 
its industries suffering under a severe economic 
handicap in competition with manufacturers liv- 
ing nearer the source of raw materials and food 


supplies. 


Doubtless we shall somehow get enough to 
eat—even if we have to resort to big industrial 
farms and conscripted labor (which is most 
unlikely); but “man does not live by bread 
alone.” A prosperous, happy, and growing rural 


life is essential to national health anc welfare 


The instinct for ownership is planted deep i 
the hearts of men, and its commones: expres 
sion is the desire for a home of their own. 


Landlessness and Revolution 


HE land question is at the bottoin of the 
Russian Revolution and the caus: of u- 
rest in many other countries. It is a dingeroy 


thing to have the masses entirely detached from 


the soil, and with no opportunity to acl.ieve in. 
dividual independence. Almost everybovly looks 
forward to a “vine and fig tree;” or, at any 
rate, would like to feel that these symbols of 
security and contentment are not altogether be- 
yond reach. 

The failure of American rural life loubt- 
less more marked on the social and spiritual 
than on the economic side. Recent studies oi 
the comparative advantages and drawbacks oi 
city and country life were largely in favor oi 
the city. This is true—not only in the matter of 
education, religion, entertainment, and carning 
power; but also in the matter of health, at least 
in respect to several kinds of physical ailments 
It was even found that the best milk could be 
had in town, because of rigid regulation and 
inspection. The people have flocked io th 


cities in order to better their conditions of liv- 
ing; the object of life, after all, is happiness, 
and people are prone to go where they can get 
the most of it. 

If we are to have a revival of country life 
upon a great scale, then country life must be 
lifted 


made as attractive and satisfying as the life 


and ennobled. In a word, it must be 


of the town. 


There are now three measures pending in 
Congress that would permit of at least a start 
in this direction. All are based on the idea of 


Government leadership, which is something new 
with relation to land settlement in America, al- 
though old enough in Europe and Australia. 
In this country, the development of natural 
resources has been left from the beginning al- 
most wholly to private initiative and enterprise. 
The homeseeker has been left entirely to his 
own devices; there has been no attempt to 
plan in advance or to establish an ordered sys- 
This method, or lack of 
method, sufficed in the day of comparatively 


tem of settlement. 


simple and small needs, before the evolution of 
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our present complex civilization, and while there 
yet remained a boundless area of free public 
jands requiring no preparation beyond the reach 
of the individual settler, his family and neigh- 
bors. It does not meet the needs of our own 
times. 

California was the first to realize this truth. 
With all its attractions, it has yet discerned a 
distinct menace to its rural institutions and to 
the character of its citizenship, in the influences 
that are elsewhere tending toward the disin- 
tegration of country life, and the concentration 
of population in great urban centers. California 
has gone forth to meet these dangers half-way; 
to avert their consequences and to direct the 
growth of the state. 

Its aim is not only to maintain and increase 
production, but to convert the tenant into a 
proprietor, and to raise the farm laborer to a 
social level never realized in any other land. 
Its method is the subdivision of large farms 
into small farms; the adoption of intensive cul- 
tivation; the building of good roads and other 
means of communication; the organization of 
cooperative buying and selling facilities, and the 
creation of a rich and satisfying social and in- 
tellectual life in attractive community centers. 


Pending Legislation 

HERE are three measures now pending 

before Congress which would authorize 
the Department of the Interior to enter upon the 
construction of rural undertakings after the 
California method. One of these is the Soldier 
Settlement Bill brought forward by the Depart- 
ment two years ago, and urged upon Congress 
While its 
primary object is to provide employment and 
would also 


in three messages by the Executive. 


farm homes for service men, it 
furnish a practical demonstration of new and 
better forms of country life. 

These plans are embodied in the 4-option bill 
advocated by the American Legion, which passed 
the House of Representatives by a large ma- 
jority: last May. VI of the bill is 
virtually the same measure introduced by Rep- 
resentative Frank W. Mondell, 


It would authorize the 


Section 
and widely 
known by his name. 
Secretary of the Interior to create community 
settlements in every state in the Union where 
feasible projects can be found; and provides an 
appropriation of $500,000,000 for the purpose. 
This bill is now pending in the Senate. 
Another interesting measure is the bill en- 
titled “ World-War Farm and Home-Building 
Act,” introduced by Senator William E. Borah. 
This measure, while having much the same ob- 
ject as the Mondell bill differs from it in im- 


portant respects. It creates a board to be known 
as the “ National Veterans Settlement Board,” to 
be composed of three members, to be appointed 
by the President, but makes the Secretary of the 
Interior the executive and administrative officer 
to carry out the plans and purposes of the act. 
It requires the Secretary to cause the organiza- 
tion of irrigation or drainage districts, or other 
public coporations under state laws, wherever 
practicable, so that the Govenment would deal 
with the landowners collectively instead of in- 
dividually. It provides an appropriation of 
$300,000,000 to be advanced at the rate of $50,- 
000,000 a year, but does not permit the applica- 
tion of any of this fund for the purpose of 
purchasing land. The land required for the pro- 
jects is to be acquired under contracts with 
private owners. After the first year, the bene- 
fits of the measure would not be restricted to 
service men, but would be open to all citizens. 

The third measure now pending, was intro- 
duced by Senator Reed Smoot, and is widely 
known as the “ Rural Homes Bill.” Primarily 
designed for community settlements of modest 
size, this bill is unique in the fact that it does 
not call for an appropriation of one single dol- 
lar from the public treasury, not even for pre- 
liminary investigations. It was framed with due 
regard to the existing burden of taxation, and 
the abnormal dimensions of the national budget 
resulting from the war; and yet with a keen 
appreciation of the need of having some law on 
the statutes which would make it possible for 
the Government to assist in the development of 
natural resources, and open the way to homes 
on the land. 

The Smoot bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to contract with individuals or corp- 
orations, for the reclamation, improvement and 
settlement of lands in private ownership. Under 
its terms, landowners could call upon the Sec- 
retary to investigate the feasibility of proposed 
projects, and later to undertake their develop- 
ment; but in both cases the estimated cost and 
subsequently the actual cost of investigation and 
construction, must be deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States before the work is 
undertaken—all to be out on 
vouchers signed by the Secretary, but all con- 
tracts for the purchase of farms and parcels to 
be made for the owners, and the money due 
thereunder to be payable to the owners. 

The argument for the Smoot bill is that it 
would furnish absolute protection for the home- 
seeker, who would have the benefit of thorough 


preliminary studies and investigations made by 


moneys paid 


trained and disinterested minds; he would know 


that the improvements promised would actu- 


ally be made, and that every dollar would be ex- 
pended to that end. 

It is also believed that it would effect an 
important saving in the purchase price, due to 
the fact that the land in the Government pro- 
jects is likely to be in great demand, and over- 
that it 
interest 


subscribed rather than otherwise, so 


would be possible to eliminate the 
charges and selling expenses, usually amount- 
ing to 50 or 60 per cent in projects under private 
management. The saving thus effected would 
often represent the cost to the settler of house, 
farm buildings and livestock. 

If any one of the bills is promptly passed, it 
will enable the Government to enter without 
delay upon the beginning of a policy of recon- 
struction on the land and to demonstrate the 
practical advantages of the new system of rural 
life, thus opening the way to larger develop- 


ments in the future. 


N carrying out its purpose to develop the 
country along all peaceful lines, the Depart- 
had 


and 


ment of the Interior has one over- 


whelming objection to meet, that is the 


assumption of federal direction over affairs 
which some people believe should remain under 
There are eleven 


The 


is from the Bureau of Reclama- 


state or personal control 
bureaus in the Department of the Interior. 
article this week 
tion and the other bureaus in the department 
are: General Land Office, Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, Bureau of Pensions, Patent Office, Bureau 
of Education, Geological 
Mines, National Park Service, Board of Indian 


Alaskan 


Survey, Bureau of 


Commissioners, Engineering Commis- 
sion—Ed. ] 
For Americanization 

RS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, of 

Austin, Texas, former president of the 
General Federation of Women’s clubs and now 
chairman of the new Department on American 
Citizenship, announces the personnel of her de- 
partment as follows: 
Frank A. Gibson, 2301 


Secretary, 


Vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Scarff street, 
Miss Lida Hafford, 
Washington, D. C 


Angeles, Calif.; 
415 Maryland 
Chairman of Division of 
Citizenship Mrs. Charles Albert 
Browne, 15 Clark street, Brooklyn, New York; 
Chairman of Division of Americanization, Mrs. 
J. C. Pearson, Marshall, Oklahoma; Chairman 
of Division of Community Service, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston, Olympia, Washington; 
Chairman Mrs. 
Woodallen Chapman, 220 West 42nd street, New 


York City. 


Los 


3uilding, 


Training, 


of Motion-Picture Committee, 
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KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


Four Months’ Intensive Course — SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 
Starting January 17, 1921 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP ” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 
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Why Women Legislators? 
HEN the fisticuff fight in the House of 
Commons began to get really bloody on 

November 22, it was Lady Astor who called on 
the bellicose gentlemen to “sit down and be- 
have themselves.” It is not for nothing that 
Lady Astor is experienced in bringing up sons 


of her own. 


The Veiled Voters of Azerbaidjan 


By Mary Lena Wilson 


HE East has long been known as the Land 
T of the Harem and the Veil. It is also in 
parts the Land of the Vote for Women. While 
New York State was still struggling with stub- 
and feminine—the little 


born antits—masculine 


Mohammedan Republic of Azerbaidjan, just 
north of Persia and west of the Caspian Sea, 
had granted suffrage to all citizens, whatever 


their sex or condition of servitude. 


Universal suffrage did not come to the ladies 
a campaign, 
them 


of Azerbaidjan as the result of 


militant or otherwise. It was granted 
automatically with the installation of the Soviet 
rule and retained as a matter of policy by the 
Premier of the Republic which displaced the 
Soviet regime within a few months of its com- 


ing into power. 


The Premier was not guided in his legislating 


by any eloquent notions regarding women’s 


rights. “ The 
But he did know that there were more women 


cause”’ meant nothing to him. 
than men in his little republic and that if he 
could secure their good will and their votes, he 
would have a strong hold on the very unstable 
government which he had set up. Accordingly 
equal suffrage was instituted. 

And it is by no means a hollow privilege 
that the women of this littke Mohammedan re- 
The 


On all the three hundred 


public have won. They actually do vote. 
Premier sees to this 
sixty-four days in the year the Azerbaidjan 
women are meek as the famed Law-giver of 
Israel. They keep to the portion of the house- 
hold set apart for the ladies of the harem; 
they appear on the streets clad in their long, 
formless black robe and flat slippers, topped by 
the ever-present veil; they kneel on Sundays in 
an obscure corner of the mosque and humbly 


But 


on the three hundred and sixty-fifth they march 


beseech Allah to hear their lowly prayers. 


boldly forth with the men—or before the .men, 
for that matter—and cast their votes as free, 


equal and happy citizens of the republic. 


What this granting of the vote may mean to 
the women of this land socially, is not as yet 
very clear. American women in the service of 
the Near East Relief who have opportunity to 
visit them in their homes and to know them at 
close quarters say that they still seem to have 
no notion of taking advantage of their political 
freedom. Like almost no other woman in the 
world they have “had the vote thrust upon 
them,” and they are still apparently unaware of 


its significance or its possibilities. 

One of these workers told a very interesting 
story of her visit to the harem of the chief of a 
She had come 


with a young army officer, stationed in the town 


small village in Azerbaidjan. 


where she was carrying on her relief work, to 
consult with the authorities concerning rela- 


tionships between the Azerbaidjanians and the 


Armenians. 


Her arrival was decidedly a surprise to th 
conscrvaiive gentlemen of Azerbaidja With 
almost undue haste they escorted hi © the 
haremlik of the town’s leading citizen, explain. 
ing that the lady would surely be more at her 
ease if in her proper sphere. She could away 
the officer there. 

The young woman, who was in rea head 
of the commission of two, swallowed her pride 
and meckly betook herself to the haremilil where 
the thice wives of the leading ( Most 
graciously received her. The ado 1 and 
awe with which her hostesses regarded her was 
more thai compensation for missin, pow- 
wow with the gentlemen of the to Her 
shoes, her gown and most of all her | and 
it was a2 uniform and stiff sailor at th were 
carressed and fondled with reverent Is by 
these pretiy litthe women who had seen such 
sights in al! their long secluded lives. 
B.. the climax of the occasion came when 

the Turkish officer arrived on a tour of 
investigation regarding the wherefor f the 
American visit. At the sound of his voice the 
ladies insiantly lowered their veils and jumped 
to their feet. With bowed heads they stood 
silently in a row. 

But not so the American lady. She made 
not so much as a movement to rise and cted 
his Turkish lordship with the most comradecly of 
nods. And what was still more amaziiic, the 
Turkish officer scemed in no way to resent this 
boldness. Instead he made a deep obcisance 
and begeed the American lady’s pardon for in- 
trudine. \pparently he had met American 
women before. 

Following close upon the heels of the depart- 
ing Turk, came a servant to bid Madame dine 
with the gentlemen in their more spacious and 
commodious dining-room, if it suited her pleas- 
ure. Evidentiy it was a day of wond for 
the household of the leading citizen. The ladies 
of the conimunitv had not yel learned te $SO- 
ciate voies with sex equality. 

Yet the time must undoubiedly come. 11 the 


more enlightened parts of the Turkish Empire, 
where emancipation for women is coming soci- 
ally before it is gained politically, the path is 
being carved for complete equality if only the 
women will but claim it. Equal suffrage clubs 
in Constantinople may lead the way to family 
But be that as 
it may, it is interesting to note that progression 
That ina 


little, secluded portion of what was till recently 


dining rooms in Azerbaidjan. 
is not all in the western hemisphere. 


the Turkish Empire, equal suffrage has already 


won its battle. 
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for the College Girls of 
the Far East 


HE drive for funds for the women’s col- 
T leges of the Orient takes the form of an 





appeal for a Christmas gift to the women of the 
Far East. Colleges in China, India and Japan 
are grouped in a united appeal for a million 
dollar fund, contributions to which may be 
sent to Mr. Russell Carter, 156 Fifth avenue 
New York City. 

On the committee in charge of this Union of 
Colleges are Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Mrs. W. 
A. Montgomery, Dr. James L. Barton, Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, Dr. Frank Mason North. 

One of the ways in which the committee is 





seeking to raise its big international Christmas 
gift is through the college girls of America. 

Every girl in every woman’s college in the 
country is to be asked to give a dime for a 
Christmas greeting, a dollar for a remembrance, 
or ten dollars for a gift. Soon in all the five 
hundred women’s colleges of the country there 
will appear on the bulletin board a poster and 
a small box duplicating in miniature the pro- 
posed new building at Ginling College, China, 


to receive the gifts. 


4 


issure to appeal to the imagination of all college 


HIS phase of the drive to provide land 
and buildings for the colleges of the Orient 
women. It is being more and more recognized 
that subject womanhood is the cause and the ex- 
planation of the “backward East,” so though 
we may not have a League of Nations, there 
isno reason why we should not have a League 
of Colleges. 

To young men in business, if not to old men 
in the internationalism 
makes a tremendous appeal. An officer of the 


Chamber of Commerce in San Francisco who 


Senate, this phase of 


has recently returned from a commercial com- 
mission to establish better relations with Japan, 
said to the trustees of the Women’s University 
in Tokio: “I saw that women’s college and its 
fine body of students, and I tell you it will do 
more to establish right international relations 
than all that Chambers of Commerce can do.” 
A great deal of the educational work in the 
East has in the past been remedial. The new 
which is being more and more stressed is 
of prevention. We must get these far- 
countries to the point where they can not 


note 
that 
away 
only support themselves but recruit their own 
teaching force. 

Miss Eleanor McDougall, President of the 
Women’s Christian College, Madras, South 
India, who is now in the United States speak- 
ing on the higher education of India’s women, 
is pointing out in all her talks that by the new 
Home Act passed by Parliament last spring, 
certain functions of government, of which edu- 
tation is one, were, on December 1, trans- 
ferred to Indian control. Yet only five per cent 
of the men of India are literate, and but one 
per cent of the women, outside the large cities. 
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How great a contribution is being made by 
such colleges as Madras to the solution of this 
problem, will, however, be realized when it is 


2910 


added that seven years ago only seven women 


out of every thousand tn India could read. 


UCKNOW College for women, begun by 

Isabella Thoburn and long the especial 
care of the Methodist Church, will share with 
Madras in India the fruits of the Christmas giv- 
ing. Two of the colleges to benefit by the drive 
are in China: Pekin or Yenching, which began in 
1907 in the great Chinese capitol, and is the on« 
hope for training the leaders of women in the 
North; and Ginling College at Nanking, which 
is a “war baby” and is still living in an old 
rented Chinese house with fungus and mold 
on its walls and floors and without any proper 
heating facilities. 

Decency and humanity demand an answer to 
the appeal of India for help, through Vellor« 
Medical College, of which Dr. Ida Scudder is 
the head, for the suffering women who in that 
country are born, live and die with no medical 


aid. 


Even Syria Wants Cafeterias 

: we Foreign Department of the Y. W. C. 

A. is sending a cafeteria director to Beirut 
at the request of people there to open a cafe- 
teria. She will sail from New York in Decem- 
ber with other secretaries who are to carry on 
girls’ work in the Near East. Constantinople 
and Smyrna have also asked for assistance in 
opening cafeterias. This makes seven countries 
in which such eating places have been started 


by the American Y. W. C. A. The countries 


include ‘Brazil, Argentina, Italy, Belgium, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania and the 
Near East. 
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In the Center of Things 


HOTEL Claridge offers to 


women visiting New York 
the advantages of an unequal- 
| led location. The swift stream 
| of the city’s greatest activities 
passes its door. As a tempo- 


>| tary or permanent home, | 
| women will appreciate the | 
quiet and comfort of the | 


Hotel Claridge. 
L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
This 


work may be done in leisure hours and 


renewals on present subscriptions. 


will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Half Hours 


With Interesting Women 
Does Your Christmas Spirit Awake Early? 


AVE the Shop Early For Christmas signs 
H this year roused any memories in your 
Do you recall the years when the store 
“ efforts to regulate their 


mind? 
owners fought against 
business” and when an unawakened public re- 
sented curtailments of its last-minute Christmas 
Eve shopping? .How many there were of those 
people ‘“‘who just couldn’t get the Christmas 
spirit until about six o’clock on Christmas Eve” 
and “who loved the lights and the crowd and 
the hurry”? 

Of all the people who can recall those days 
none has more solid pleasure out of the situa- 
tion today than Mrs. Florence Kelley, secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League. 

“When the Consumers’ 
oped the two ideas of Early Christmas Shopping 
and the Saturday half-holiday, shop owners or- 
Today we have 
captured which 
formed against us and instead of our putting 
up posters, it is they who hang up the holly- 
wreathed requests to shop not only early in 
the month but early in the day. Even Uncle 
Sam has come out on our side with his signs 
asking Christmas givers to mail their packages 


League first devel- 


ganized to fight legislation. 


associations were 


the very 


early,” says Mrs: Kelley. 

“There is another closed chapter of 
sumers’ League work which is interesting to us 
with memories. As chief state factory inspec- 
tor in Illinois I carried out the principle of pro- 
hibiting employment for children under four- 
teen years old. That in 1896 and the 
merchants who had persisted in holding on to 
their small boy and girl employes were finally 
driven to installing cash carrier systems. The 
cash carrier had then been on the market for 
twenty years; but it was cheaper to employ 
children than to put the system into stores. To- 


even the most unpretentious stores have 


Con- 


was 


day 
pneumatic tubes carrying the slips and money 
to the central cashiers with cash registers at 
intervals as supplementary equipment. 

In the old in New “York when Mrs. 
Charles Russell Lowell used to invite groups of 


days 


| 


people to her home to discuss these problems 
among those who came were representatives of 
two of the oldest stores of the city which today 
on. Fifth still represent the best to 
exclusive New Yorkers. One of 
boasted of the number of ten-year old boys he 
had taken into his store on their way to be 
The other man was 


avenue 
these men 


come merchant princes. 
equally proud of his record in making use of 
the public schools and never hiring a boy who 
had not finished at least the elementary grades. 
Today we have restrictions protecting the boys 
and girls from being taken out of school and 
set to work too early. 

“These things were all in the program we 
worked for during the first of our twenty-one 
years as a National League. Then we adopted 
a ten-year program from 1910 to 1920 and the 
legislation which formed the basis for that pro- 
gram has now the support of the League of 
Women Voters and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs endorsing a good part of it 
as well. Before these organizations lent their 
aid the National Child Labor Committee took 
over that part of our program which came 
within its scope. 

“Therefore we have now undertaken a new 
ten-year program. The outstanding feature of 
this program is the Rogers bill, which provides 
for honest cloth and protection against mis- 
branding. Our activities with relation to honest 
cloth and regulatory measures for food packers 
is the outgrowth of our work for a minimum 
wage. thirteen states and the District 
of Columbia have established the minimum wage. 


Today 


Of what avail is that if the food packers can 
raise the price of food and the shoddy makers 
The 
reasonable 


can degrade the quality of cloth at will? 
principle at stake is that it is only 
that industries so vital to the people should have 
as much control at least as the banks and rail- 
roads.” 

Mrs. 


in the general legislative work for which na- 


Kelley has been in New York assisting 
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Sold everywhere by furniture 7 
dealers and department stores 
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Write for illustrated booklet M 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
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Give comfort, poise and efficiency, with high 
arch and narrow heel fitting, not found in any 


other shoe. 
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Shoes 


Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 West 36th St. 
New York City 


RETAIL STORES 


224 Livingston St. 
Brooklvn, N. Y. 








When writing to, 


tional organizations representing ten millioy 
women have united in a joint congressional com- 
mittee with Mrs. Maud Wood Park as chair- 
man. Mrs. Kelley is chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee having in charge the pushing of the Shep. 
pard-Towner bill. During the session of Con- 
gress and the large number of state legislatures 
within the coming months Mrs. Kelley’s primary 
work will be that of legislation. 


MARJORIE SHULER 


Woman Preachers 
(Continued from page 796) 

men, 68 women; American Brethren 400 men, 

25 women; Brotherhood Church 200 men, 10 

Cumberland Presbytery 964 men, 25 

Pentecostal Church of Nazarene 


women ; 
women; 


men, 350 women; Unitarians 491 men, 14 wo- 


men; United Baptists of Maine 240 men, 5 
women; Seventh Day Baptists 88 men, 1 wo- 
man; Brethren Church 198 men, 10 won 

These figures register the prevailing cial 
disapproval of the ordination of women as 
“servants of the servants of God”; yet the 
Church of the Nazarene bears witness that 
they perform that service well. “They are 
splendid preachers,” says its official, “a1 x- 
cellent evangelists, and they are much honored 
as members of our governing boards.” 

A Methodist divine pointed out during the 
war that in women there was a spiritual re- 
serve fund which was being neglected. Said 
he: “This opportunity might be seized to tap 
a rich reservoir which only needs the tapping 
to run with happy freedom and effec I 


mean the power of spiritual address in wo- 


men. It is a pity and a shame that we should 
be deprived of the resources latent in unsus- 
pected quarters of women as prophets.” 


Mary SuMNER Bo’ 


wel | od some men say” (the preaching of 
women) will disrupt the home. As well 


], 


might they talk of driving back the tides of the 
sea. The motherheart will never change. Wom- 
an enters the arena of literature, art, business, 
what you will, becomes a teacher, a physician, 
a philanthropist, but she is a woman first of all, 
and cannot deny herself. In all these great vo- 
cations she has still been true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home; and everybody 
that, 


is one who lives at home. 


other, the 
minister, The fire- 
sides of the people are his week-day sanctuary, 
the pulpit is near his own door, and its pub- 
licity is so guarded by the people’s reverence 
and sympathy as to make it the place least in- 


knows beyond almost any 


harmonious with woman’s character and work. 

“The entrance of woman upon the ministerial 
vocation 
probability of strengthening and comforting 
speech, for women have at least as much syin- 


will give to humanity just twice the 


pathy, reverence, and spirituality as men, and 
they have at least equal felicity of manner and 
Why, then, should the pulpit be 
shorn of half its power?”—Frances Willard. 


utterance. 
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lion Armenian W omen Look WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
om- A : Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
se to america og a eR ee Be 
am J IYpBS DIANA AGABEG APCAR of Yokr | SPSS Akin Horn Ste cmta Stine! raed or taal 
lep- ohama, Japan, who has sent the follow- ee wee “lay anedanenamiy aml later Ginette address 
on- [ping letter to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, is, ac- MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
res fpording to Mrs. Bertha Sullivan Papazian of 
ary [§ Boston, an extremely able and noble Armenian that, having waited upon one lady and courted 

woman, living in Yokohama. her sixty-four years and still at it?” ~— 
g “For years,” says Mrs. Papazian, “she has One of the ways in which he still courts his . Keep the 

advocated the Armenian cause in books, pamph- Jady is to read to her every week when her ig 

ets, letters to the press and by personal cor- \Voman Citizen arrives, for “she cannot see | Beacon Burnin 

spondence with influential persons all over 9 read. She cannot hear common conversa- § 
en, pie world. I consider her one of the very ablest tion,” he writes. “Therefore it is hard work URING almost 
19 [psatesmen the Armenians have, in spite of the to read to her, but she does enjoy your paper, D 7 Phew <0 
95 [piact that she has never held political office and haying been an earnest suffrage worker for Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
ys) Pihat all her work is done at home and in addi- many years, president of the suffrage associa- 9 nig? phe 
19- tion to family and business responsibilities and tion as long as she was able.” \ to Political Liberty 
; much philanthropic work. She is a great, and A and Progress. 

is es aE 

i sng For Mrs. Sewall’s Memorial a a Aashcmghod 

ee re ees eee ae Se HE friends of Mrs. May Wright Sewall ' ‘continuation of her 
ial Dear Madam, ~ am ay yeu Se life s work $500,000 is 

; of Indiana, whose death occurred last being raised to estab- 

= Mesrtiest congratulations on your glorious summer, appeal to all who recognize her great lish a Foundation in 
he victory. services to the cause of woman’s larger oppor- ioe Ge toe * 
* We can look forward to a happier era in the tunities for contributions looking toward a rt a Foundetion ts 
re world’s history for (as we hope) the women’s suitable memorial to be placed in her home city. gale 
s victory in America will be the harbinger of Mrs. Sewall’s work in behalf of equal suffrage College of y srs 
d women's victory in Europe. The Foreign Of- began as far back as 1876, she was for years vania. 

fces of Europe have long been the Devil's work- secretary of one of the great national suffrage She Did not Forget You 
1€ shops. [ am hoping when the women of Europe organizations, and took the lead in the steps Will You sa Her 

= Ive. 


e- have the vc a vital blow will b 4 : 
: ., ampli d th . h “ “afr - that led to merging the two into the present 
t Devil’s trade. An en those small nations : ; é = 

| = . , : d ri ; fE National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
| hithert« rificed on the altars o urope’s : ‘ a‘ R 

P - si in tion. She was the first vice-president of the 


Make Checks Payable to 
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Treasurer 


Anna loward Shaw Memorial 


g Imperialism (my nation most cruelly of all) General Federation of Women’s Clubs, serving 


rill have a live in peace. 5 
] [ a ch xen ni “* weenie aI under Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown during 
: n the 7 heir glorious trium ra . : = 
' , ' ssiersdlenaa os vai “ Pray the formative period. She founded both the Mail to the National Headquarters 
that the women voter America will remem- sr : ; . on_ae 
d we ene ee I National and International Councils of Women. 1606 Finance Building 


ber the J i y irls and children held : a ; ‘ . : 
er the Armenian women, girls and c er It is hoped that this memorial may be made up Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


in the vile cruel slavery of Turkish harems and e ; , 
of many small donations rather than of a few 








Turkish homes, and cry out for their emancipa- ‘ ; 
large ones. If every member of these great and 

tion . PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
j se influential bodies who recalls Mrs. Sewall’s un- SUMME Register Now. Begins July 5th 
, | Pelieve me dear Madam these have suffered tiring exertions in behalf of her sex’s advance- | NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
: ad are suffering most cruelly of any in the ment will respond, even in the most modest Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


world; even the Armenian women crucified, and manner, the amount sought ($10,000) will be 
| the children buried alive did not suffer as much speedily assured. Subscriptions should be sent 
"BS these who are held in the abominable Turk- 1 the treasurer of the local committee, Mr. 
sh slavery. A big movement such as only the arthur V. Brown, Union Trust Company, In- 


twenty-seven million women voters of America dianapolis, Indiana 
and " ana. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. 














fan create, can emancipate them. GRACE JuLIAN CLARK. MANUAL 
| i manga ; FOR 
; rs. iana Agabeg Apcar. - : i 
"Bl Fekohame. Working bcos in Motion MASSACHUSETTS 
ictures y 
. HE Women’s Bureau of the United States \ OTERS 
They Read It Together Department of Labor held in New York Endorsed by 
NE of the pleasantest bits of flattery the City on December 6th, a private view of a re- en ; 
ca . : j Americanization Committee, Boston 
Woman Citizen has received has come markable screen film. It is entitled “When Chamber of Commerce 
om an old gentleman in a small New York Women Work,” and it sets forth the good and Education Committee, State Federation of 
‘wn. He and his wife are both eighty-five bad conditions in the working lives of two girls ‘ Women's Clubs - ; 
. ; : . : Executive Board, Boston City Federation 
years old, the wife having voted for the first in the same factory town. The pictures were Boston League of Women Voters 
‘me when she was fourscore and four years taken in factories in and around New York PRICE - 25 CENTS 
tld. "The ballot in his wife’s hands did not dim and show actual industrial conditions. CottEcE Eouat SUFFRAGE 
us chivalry nor take away her charm in his The showing of the film was followed by a LEAGUE OF BosToNn 


Nes, for after telling that he had passed his discussion of the motion picture as a means of 6 Ses Cee, Sree 


ixty-second wedding anniversary, he added like _ giving information on industrial subjects, and 
*gool Knight of the Round Table, “How is methods of distribution. 
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Margaret Fuller, 


N writing the life of 

Katharine Anthony has proved what many 
have long suspected, that the biography of a 
woman should be written by a woman and that 
an exceptional woman should be interpreted by 
a woman who is herself the same kind of an 
exception. 

Would any woman like to have her memoirs 
collected by three masculine acquaintances who 
This is what 
happened to Margaret Fuller when 
handed on to posterity by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Na- 
The first two knew her 
Boston Tran- 


belonged to her literary club? 
she was 


thaniel Hawthorne. 


through the meetings of the 
scendentalists and Hawthorne scarcely knew her 
at all. We know her today as these men saw 
her and it has not occurred to us to look fur- 
ther and find out for ourselves what manner of 
woman she was. 

Katharine Anthony, studying the stiff por- 
trait so indifferently painted by these gentle- 
men, recognizes its unreality and with the sure 
touch of greater wisdom she changes the pic- 
ture and gives it naturalness and life just as a 
master might touch up the work of amateurs, For, 
however superior they may be in literature, 
these Transcendental gentlemen are far behind 
the modern woman in the understanding of an 
To them Mar- 

Her brilliant 


conversation (interrupting their own) was self 


advanced woman of their day. 
garet Fuller was but a female. 
Her learning (equalling and some- 
Not 


that conversation and learning are in themselves 


assertion. 


times excelling theirs) was ostentation. 


assertive and ostentatious but because the liter- 
ary gentlemen lived in an age when females 
were and properly should be, attentive and silent. 
A gifted female was to their experience an un- 
pleasant enigma, and the enigma was one which 
As she 


them they passed her on to us. 


they were unfitted to solve. affected 


OR can the Transcendentalists be blamed 
At the 
time of Margaret Fuller’s zenith, Susan B. 
Anthony’s work had not begun and the suffrage 
movement: was not born; Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman had not written and the economic in- 
dependence of women was not agitated. What 
could be expected of the eminent men of the 
They were more ad- 


S for their lack of discrimination. 


early nineteenth century! 
vanced on other subjects than on the woman 


question. Margaret’s father, for example, had 


*Margaret Fuller, a Psychological Biography, by 
Katharine Anthony. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. . 
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radical ideas about the education of women. In- 
stead of teaching his daughter cooking and sew- 
ing he gave her the sort of education which 
would have fitted a boy for a high position in 
the world. Having prepared her for importance 
he buried her on a farm. Having stimulated 
her ambition he compelled her to teach the 
children and do housework. She was expected 
to find contentment in domesticity, this when 
she was twenty-three years old, ready to go 
forth and conquer the world. 

After her father’s death the farm life came 
to an end but the family dominance continued. 
Margaret was invited to go to England with 
a parfy which included Harriet Martineau. This 
was Margaret’s opportunity. 

Uncle Abraham soon showed her that 
she decided, after much 
Her self- 


sacrifice was greatly admired by her friends and 


“ But 
this was impossible . . . 


agonizing, not to forsake her family. 


much celebrated by her biographers.” 


HE next few years of Margaret’s life were 
‘spent in teaching school but her interests 
were not limited to teaching. 

“She went to political meetings and envied 
the political orators. She horrified the director 
of her school by attending a Whig caucus and 
wrote to a friend, ‘It is rather the best thing 
I have 
feel herself a citizen of the world.” 


done.’ The school mistress began to 

“Presently Margaret woke up to discover that 
she was thirty and life still unaccountably passed 
her by. ‘This cannot last long,’ she wrote, 
‘I must die if I do not burst forth in genius or 
in heroism.’ ” 

The bursting forth finally took form in what 
the modern woman would call a course of lec- 
tures. But Margaret apparently tried to take 
the curse off her unprecedented boldness by 
naming her efforts “Conversations” and by 
limiting them to women. 

“The famous ‘ Conversations’ which she held 
in Boston from 1839 to 1844 were really an 
experiment in feminism. . . . The purpose was, as 
her prospectus said ‘to supply a point of union 
to well-educated and thinking women, in a city, 
which, with great pretentions to mental refine- 
ment, boasts, at present, nothing of the kind.’” 





“The new class which included the 


minine 


intelligentia of Boston became naturally the but 


of wits and the prey of scoffers. Their pre. 


tentions were derided and the leader was py 
‘ 


pedant.’... She was hedged abou 


by a prejudice and misrepresentation wiich al- 


down as a 


most assumed the character of a social boycott, 
She shared the fate of every famous woman 
from Sappho onward who has set an example of 
emancipation for their sex. People o did 
not know Margaret in Boston avoided an intro- 
duction and but for her own athletic efiorts t¢ 
prevent it, she would have been well iso!sted,” 
“The outcome of the class was Margaret's 
book on Women in the Nineteenth itury 
which in its turn prepared the way (or the 
Seneca Falls Convention of 1848 and_ the 
woman’s rights conventions of the ’50’s 
— friendship with I:merson 
and her association with him as assistant 
editor of the Dial was followed by her appear- 
ance on the staff of Horace Greeley’s N. Y. 
Tribune. It was largely due to Mrs. (:reeley 
that Margaret was offered the position of 
literary and dramatic critic on The Tribune. 
“Mr. Greeley said that he regarded her as 


his wife’s friend rather than his own and added 


ungraciously that he could not understand the 


adoring women friends who flocked out to his 
home to see her. . . She inspired other women 
with enthusiastic discipleship which was some- 
times hard for men to understand especially if 


they happened to be the husbands of her dis- 
ciples. Mrs. Greeley 


Fuller and later Susan B. Anthony, rather 


agreed with Margaret 
than 
her husband, on questions concerning women ... 
still the business friendship between Margaret 
and her chief was a most successful one. Mr. 
Greeley had the profoundest respect for his 
literary critic and considered her ‘the best in- 
structed woman in America.’—The Cambridge 
History of American Literature describes her 
as ‘one of the best-equipped, most sympathetic, 
and genuinely philosophical critics produced in 
America prior to 1850.’” 

In August 1846 Margaret realized her life 
She continued 


rres- 


long plan of European travel. 
to write for the Tribune as foreign 


pondent. Her letters from England describe 
Wordsworth and James Martineau. She visits 
|_ewes. 


the Carlyles and meets George Henry 
In Paris she meets George Sand, La Mennais 
and Beranger and hears Chopin play. 

At the home of the Carlyles she had met 
Their friendship was 


Mazzini. remarkable 
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cemented in Italy by her devotion to Mazzini’s 
cause. She writes to Mazzini, “ For your sake 
I could wish at this moment to be an Italian 


and a man of action.” 


N Italy she fell in love with Angelo Ossoli, 

a gallant and handsome Italian ten years 
younger than herself. “There is a common 
assumption that a young man cannot entertain 
aromantic attainment for an older woman. 
How could Ossoli marry a woman so much 
oder than himself and altogether without 
beauty? and, how could Margaret, with all her 
culture, marry a man without intellect or edu- 
cation? The answer to the puzzle is that he 
loved her for her age and dignity and authority, 
she loved him for his youth and beauty.” 

The experiences of love and motherhood are 
merged into the revolutionary movement in 
which Margaret and her husband support 
Mazzini and help to bring in the Italian republic. 
After the failure of the republic the Ossolis 
move to Florence where they grow to know the 
Brownings who “like everyone else, were im- 
pressed by Margaret’s brilliant conversation, 
and wondered at the comparatively poor account 
of her mind and personality given by her writ- 
ings... . During her winter in Florence, Margaret 
completed her history of the Roman Revolution. 

Mrs. Browning said, ‘It would have been 
more equal to her faculties than anything she 
had yet produced.’ ... Every morning after she 
had washed and baby, she sat 
down and wrote out what came into her 
mind on the subject of the social and political 
Margaret had been prepar- 
.. Her book was 


dressed the 


struggle of Rome. 
ing for the task for forty years. . 
completed in the spring of 1850, and Margaret 
made preparations to return to America and find 
apublisher. She set sail in a mood of the ut- 
most depression and foreboding. Margaret 
passed her forticth birthday on the sixth day 
out... . Margaret’s child succumbed to the small- 
pox and for days his life was despaired of. 
But he recovered at last and for a brief interval 
misfortune stayed its hand. Then came the last 
at of the tragedy, the shipwreck of the Eliza- 
hth just as she was about to enter the port of 


New York. . . . Margaret and her husband went 
down with the ship and their bodies disappeared 
ad were never recovered. The body of 


Margaret’s child was washed up naked on the 
sands . The manuscript of her work on the 





Roman revolution vanished without a trace.” 

“It was by her personality rather than her 
work that she impressed herself on her genera- 
tion. But the conquest of a personality by a 
woman and a daughter of Puritanism was a 
heroic achievement. It meant the overthrow of 


respectabilities and sacrosanctities on every 
hand and a degree of resolution which is not 


supposed to reside in a truly feminine nature.” 

Katharine Anthony is not a_ propagandist. 
She does not try to prove anything by Margaret 
Fuller’s life. The preaching and the proving are 
the reviewer’s. Miss Anthony is a feminist of 
the that called Her 


work begins with an unemotional search for 


sort may be scientific. 


facts. In a former book she gave us the facts 
of “Feminism in Scandinavia and Germany.” 
In her latest book she has studied the possible 


sources and found the available facts about 


Margaret Fuller. The knowledge of externals 
gives authority to her analysis of character. It 
is this analysis—the reconstruction of character 
from old material—which gives distinction to 
For Katharine Anthony is not 
She 


her biography. 
only a feminist, she is a psychologist. 
understands the human spirit in its reaction to 
environment and in its relation to family, 
friends, religion, customs, public opinion and 
all the many factors that go to make up indi- 


viduality. 


F Margaret Fuller is to you, as she is to 
almost everyone, a myth and a legend, you 
will discover in this book the legend replaced by 
real woman lives in conflict 


history. Here a 


with the prejudices of her day. In spite of 
criticism and opposition she is able to impress 
her thought upon her time. 

The motive of the biography is explained in 
the preface—“ Many circumstances combine to 
lend a special interest to Margaret Fuller at 
this time. She saw the inception of the 
woman movement in America and the revolu- 
Her life 


all its inward and outward struggles was pe- 


tionary movement in Europe. with 


culiarly identified with both. Her ideals have 
recently renewed their vitality for us. For in- 
stance, now that suffrage is out of the way, 
there is great need for the broader kind of 
feminism that Margaret Fuller represented—her 
life demands vindication from certain quarters 
which too long have failed her. Femintsme oblige. 
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How Leonia Women Are Doing It 


Dramatizing the Federal Convention 
By Margaret Porch Hamilton 


HE aim of our 


League in Le- 
New Jersey, in 
the Constitutional Convention 
We tried by this 


every 


onia, 
dramatizing 
was educational. means to 


secure the active participation of mem- 


ber of our organization, to demonstrate the 
method of procedure in such a convention, and 
to reproduce the spirit of the time. We fol- 
lowed the Shakespearian example of eliminating 
all attempts at period costuming and staging; 
used John Fiske’s “Critical Period of Ameri- 


as our text-book; outlined the 


can History” 


assigned parts; and, as far as possible, 


drama; 
induced every woman to compose her speeches. 

It was an inspiring experience to be one of 
those busy housewives scrambling for copies of 
Fiske from every accessible library, private and 
public, and for volumes of biography and his- 
the period which we had secured from 


State 


tory of 


the New Jersey Library Commission. 


Some of us even made pilgrimages to the New 
York Public Library and to the Columbia Uni- 


versity Library to copy exact speeches from 


Madison’s Journal. We stressed the great con- 
flicts which naturally arose from the different 
interests of different sections as well as those 
which grew out of varying temperaments and 
diverse principles. We that the 


Constitution itself is a bundle of compromises 


came to see 
concerning methods of choosing representatives ; 
concerning the equal or unequal representation 
of large and small states, of original and new 
states, of agricultural and commercial states; 
and concerning such a great principle as that 
of human slavery. 

We came to realize that the spirit of that time 


There 


were the unavoidable confusion and anxiety that 


was amazingly like the spirit of our own. 


always accompany the charting of unknown 


seas; the omnipresent fear of tyranny compar- 
able with our fear of a super government; the 


partisan spirit of little delegates, often stand- 
ing unashamed for avowedly selfish ends; and 
the honest differences between good and great 
men on fundamental principles of government. 

in all important matters our dramatization is 
historically but 
liberty has been taken in selection, arrangement 


correct a certain amount of 


and assignment of speeches where the author 


is unknown. I believe it could be used to ad- 


vantage by a club like ours, in class work in 


schools and for Americanization work. 
The outline, as we used briefly summar- 
ized, follows: 


The first scene displayed the Virginia banner 
with the choosing of the Virginia delegates to 
the Federal Convention: Washington, Randolph, 
Mason, Wythe, Patrick Henry. 

Patrick Henry refused to go, and told why. 

The second scene showed the Massachusetts 
banners, the choosing of the Massachusetts rep- 
resentatives; Gerry, King, Gorham, Strong, 
Samuel Adams. 


Samuel Adams refused to go, and told why. 


The 
was in Independence 
Fall, Philadelphia 


The convention assembled by colonies, each del. 


third scene 


gation with its banner. Twelve colonies accepted 
Rhode Island 


chairman pro tevi., 


refusing, Benjamin Frankly 


Washington elected perma. 





nent chairman. 

The remaining scenes represented discussions 
of the convention. All the members wer 
shown in their historic attitudes. Their opin. 
ions were voiced on all prominent questions 
by the women who took the parts. 


High lights in the procedures of the conven. 


tion were introduced when such a question as, 


“ How shall the states be represented in Con. 
gress?” was proposed with its following de 
bate. Everyone felt the dramatic junailal of 
the small states in this discussion. 


a “Solid South” was 


questions of slave rep- 


The first indication of 
manifested when the 


resentation arose 


The compromises of the constitution became 
vital questions to the women who entered int 
this dramatic presentation, and the personalities 
of the “ Fathers” were no longer vague, but very 
real and gripping. 

The last scene of all, when Gouverneur Mortis 


presented the constitution for signatures, when 
Franklin Mason, 


Gerry presented their opposition, and \ 


pled for it, Randolph and 
ishing- 
the moment, was 


ton betrayed the solemnity of 


genuinely impressive 


Boston’s Women Police 
m th 





vamps’”’ of both sexes 


mee the * 


Boston Commons as a result of a plan 


recently announced by Mayor Peters, which 
calls for the appointment of police women t 
take this matter under charge. The plan 
calls for the selection of eight women from 
the civil service lists. Their pay, like that of 
the men, will be $1,400 a year to start. 
Ideals Citizenship 
(Continued from page 793) 
its sincerity, and idealism and courage, is a 
earnest of a future full of accomplishment, fo 
Mrs. Saint Gaudens undoubtedly expresses the 
thought and feeling of thousands of women, 
their clear-headed recognition of evils, theit 
definite purpose and high determination 
Subscribers to this magazine in Detroit, High- 
land Perk and Hamtranck, Michigan, are tt 
quested to send in their new house numbers 4 
once so that the WoMAN CITIZEN mia) mpl) 
with the Post Office request to.furnish a correc 


mailing list by January, 1921. 
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